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RURAL CEMETERIES. 


NEARLY twice twenty years have passed 
since the tract of country situated within 
sound of the Cambridge bells, and known 
to every college graduate of the time for 
its natural and, we may say, unsurpassed 
beauties was set apart for a rural cemetery. 
The selection of this spot for the purpose 
was indeed a great loss, not only to the 
lover of flowers, who could no longer roam 
with his accustomed freedom in search of 
the objects of his affection—for here upon 
its sunny slopes he was sure to find that 
harbinger of spring, the modest hepatica, 
days and even weeks before it dared to 
open its delicate petals elsewhere, and in 
its more hidden recesses, the blue-fringed 
gentian, white with the frosts of later 
autumn, long after it had disappeared in 
the regions adjoining —but also to the 
sportsman, who could no longer be per- 
mitted to tread its secluded covers. Great 
as was the loss to these, to the public it 
was a gain, for its very loveliness con- 
tributed to inspire the people generally with 
a taste for embellishing the resting-places 
of the dead. From the time of the conse- 
cration of Mount Auburn until the present, 
no one idea has been received with more 
favor in our country than the laying out of 
public cemeteries in the neighborhood of 
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our cities and towns. In fact, to such an 
extent has this been carried, that there is 
scarcely a country village that has not 
made the attempt to adorn its neglected 
grave-yard, or, not content with this, to lay 
out a new lot more in accordance with the 
prevailing tastes of the day. 

While it is not always feasible to select 
a suitable spot for a rural cemetery, that is, 
one combining natural beauties together 
with the proper soil, and that, too, within a 
convenient distance, the cemeteries in the 
neighborhood of Boston have been mest 
admirably located. What could we have 
better adapted to the purpose than Mount 
Auburn, Forest Hills, and Mount Hope, 
and a host of other cemeteries connected 
with and belonging to the neighboring 
towns! With their noble trees of every 
variety, with the rare shrubs and native 
flowers which have been so lavishingly 
bestowed upon them by nature, with the 
disposition of their surface broken up into 
eminence, gentle slope, deep dell — and 
these adorned with lake and rivulet—it 
would seem that they were already fitted, 
without the aid of man, as resting-places 
for the dead. And they are so fitted—most 
admirably fitted—in themselves for such a 
purpose ; but man’s ambition, love of osten- 
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tation, and desire to outdo his neighbor 
cease not at the grave. And herein lies 
the object of our present paper—to set 
forth the folly, bad taste, and want of 
proper judgment, the effects of which sc 
frequently disfigure our most beautiful 
cemeteries. First of all, we would speak 
of that almost universal propensity that 
exists, to shut in the dead by fences and 
harriers of every description, as if the oc- 
cupants of the grave would encroach upon 
each other's rights. And what explana- 
tions can be offered for this wide-spread 
incongruity? Certainly these barriers can 
be no protection against a trespass upon 
the property where there is a willful deter- 
for or mutilation. 
Neither can they afford any sense of seclu- 
sion to the mourner who at the grave 
would seek communion with the dead. 
As to their use as defining the limits or 
bounds of the proprietor, the same end 
may be attained by means against which 
no objection can be made. No good rea- 
sons can be brought forward why such 


mination destruction 


obstacles to all natural beauty should be 


tolerated. The most that can be said is, 
that their erection is simply a fashion into 
which people have been very unwisely led, 
and of which they have as yet failed to, see 
the impropriety. 

If so much objection is offered to the act 
of placing any fence or barrier around the 
various lots in our cemeteries, words would 
fail us if we attempted to portray the 
senseless vanity so often exhibited in their 
construction. In this connection, then, 
we can not do better than to quote the re- 
marks of Downing on this very subject, every 
word of which meets our fullest approba- 
tion: “ Few things are perfect; and beau- 
tiful and interesting as our rural cemeteries 
now are—more beautiful and interesting 
than anything of the same kind abroad—we 
can not pass by one feature in all, marked by 
the most violent bad taste—we mean the 
hideous ironmongery which they all more or 
less display. Why, if the separate lots must 
be inclosed with iron railings, the railings 
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should not be of simple and unobtrusive 
patterns, we are wholly unable to conceive. 
As we now see them, by far the greater 
part are so ugly as to be positive blots on 
the beauty of the scene. Fantastic con- 
ceits and gimcracks in iron might be par- 
donable as adornments of the balustrade 
of a circus or atemple of Comus; but how 
reasonable beings can tolerate them as in- 
closures to the quiet grave of a family, and 
in such scenes of sylvan beauty, is mount- 
ain high above our comprehension.” 

The same remarks are applicable to the 
incongruous, uncomfortable-looking iron 
sofas and chairs; as well as to the vases, 
flower-baskets, images, etc., which so often 
encumber the inclosures. Then, again, 
how little in keeping with the green turf 
and the natural slope are those large masses 
of masonry in the shape of steps, and those 
blocks of hammered granite, which with- 
out meaning attract the eye to the exclu- 
sion of other objects more in harmony with 
the spot! And this applies as well to the 
country graveyard, where injudicious at- 
tempts have been made to beautify by in; 
closing here and there a family lot, and 
raising it above the surrounding level by 
this same means. In fact, it would seem 
as if many of our cemeteries—nay, all of 
them—had been selected by the iron mer- 
chant as well as by the stone-cutter as the 
very best possible market wherein to dis- 
play specimens of their handicraft. 

The universal desire to mark the sepul- 
ture of the dead by the erection of monu- 
ments has prevailed among all nations 
from the most remote antiquity, these 
monuments varying in design, from the 
choicest sculpture which distinguished the 
tombs of the Greeks and Romans to the 
simple cairn or pile of stones which desig- 
nated the resting-place of the barbarian. 
In the modern cemetery of our own land, 
where every one has the means more or less 
ample of gratifying his own tastes, we 
should expect to tind—as we do—monu- 
ments of every design that the ingenuity 
of man could devise, some of them appro- 











priate, but many, very many, wanting in 
the very first principles of propriety. Of 
this, while we may lament, we can not com- 
plain, for in such a matter it would be im- 
possible to carry out any restrictions beyond 
those of a general character. 

Having thus freely found fault with the 
rural cemetery as it now is, it becomes us 
to state what we would have, and where 
in our judgment we would suggest im- 
provements, although this may be inferred 
from the remarks already made. 

A suitable spot having been selected, 
one, if possible, already adorned by fine 
trees and combining variety of surface, and 
of which water shall an essential 
feature, let it be surrounded by an appro- 
priate fence or wall of sufficient height, 
but not one which will give the impression 
that it surrounds a prison-yard, At present, 
wood would seem to be the most appro- 
priate material for the purpose, as it is the 
least expensive, and harmonizes with the 
rural character of the place. Stone, of 
course, should be used wherever practi- 
cable. The gateway should be invariably 
of stone, not hammered, especially in the 
small country cemetery, simple in design, 
making no pretension, and covered with 
our native vines. The same may be said 
of the chapel, and of all necessary out- 
buildings. In the larger cemeteries, es- 
pecially those in close contiguity with a 
city, the entrance gate and chapel may be 
more imposing, and form the principal 
features. Throughout the cemetery thus 
inclosed the drive-ways and paths should 
be laid out as an appreciative taste and 
convenience shall dictate. No interior 
boundary or barrier of any description 
should be allowed to interfere with the 
general effect. In this way, the entire 
cemetery would present a park-like ap- 
pearance, which is always pleasing, while 
the purpose to which it is consecrated 
would still be kept in mind by the monu- 
ments and gravestones rising on every side. 

It is well if the inclosure combines with 
other attractions a natural sheet of water, 


be 
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or, in default of this, a locality where, by 
the aid of abundant springs and judicious 
excavations, a lake of sufficient depth and 
size may be fo med. We strongly object 
to the small pools surrounded by a border 
of hammered granite, and their surfaces 
covered with green slime, which are thought 
to be an ornament in many cemeteries. 
And while it may not be amiss to intro- 
duce upon the surface of the lake the 
graceful swan, it seems hardly appropriate 
to convert the spot into a breeding-place 
for a variety of domestic fowls. 

Certain restrictions should be put upon 
the size of those unattractive mausoleums 
so often erected by those who would there- 
by seek to gain an amount of fame when 
dead that they failed to acquire while 
living. If possible, we would forbid the 
erection of a simple tomb above ground, 
not only on the score of beauty, but in a 
hygienic point of view, for in many cases 
there can be no doubt they exert a most 
injurious influence upon the surrounding 
regions. With the ancients, the erection 
of tombs was pardonable, for, as a general 
rule, they contained only the ashes of the 
deceased, placed in urns. If tombs are 
thought by some to be necessary, they 
should be entirely concealed from view. 
The grave is the proper resting-place for 
the body, except under some very peculiar 
circumstances. 

So also any object which necessity may 
require upon the grounds, as a pump, for 
example, should not be made more con- 
spicuous by attempts at ornamentation, 
either in itself or in the building which 
shelters it. On the contrary, it should be 
screened from view by plantations of trees 
and shrubs, or concealed by the drapery of 
vines. 

Everything about a cemetery should 
harmonize, not only with the natural beau- 
ties of the place, but also with the purpose 
to which it is devoted. And it should 
be specially borne in mind, that while its 
design is to please by its quiet and unob- 
trusive beauties, both natural and artificial, 
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at the same time it must contain nothing 
which shall tend to destroy those better 
emotions which should be there awakened. 

This I may illustrate by the following: 
In the early days of Forest Hill Cemetery, 
we well remember how much we were 
pleased with a simple and very appropriate 
little device upon which we came suddenly 
in rambling over the grounds. Just at the 
foot of a low hill, in a retired nook, and 
among some rocks, bubbled up a clear, 
cool spring. The small pool there formed 
had been slightly hollowed out, a few loose 
mossy stones placed about the edge, and 
upon one of them these words inscribed : 
“ Whosoever drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again; but whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him, shall never 
thirst.” A year or two afterward I re- 
visited the spot, solely for the purpose of 
again seeing what had given me so much 
pleasure. But the hand of improvement 


had been there; the stones with the in- 
scription had been removed, and in their 
place an iron pump reared its unsightly 


head. 

Our remarks in relation to the public 
cemeteries generally, apply equally well to 
the country burying-ground. Burying- 
ground! the very name seems less preten- 
tious than the word cemetery. And, after 
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all, there is much that is interesting in such 
a spot, unadorned by modern innovations. 
It is not a work of yesterday. Here lie 
many generations, their graves marked by 
the simple slab of slate, over which the 
parti-colored lichens have gradually ex- 
tended, obliterating both name and date, 
while the frosts of many a by-gone winter 
have done their work too. The green turf 
extends everywhere; no formal graveled 
walks deface it, and no assuming monu- 
ments, inclosed with iron fences, disfigure 
it. What ifit is what is termed a neglected 
spot! What if the wintry winds as they 
sweep across the lowly graves rustle the 
long withered grass and bend the rank 
weed of the previous summer, the thoughts 
of the afflicted are as often turned toward 
the buried loved ones, and when the spring 
comes the birds sing just as sweetly there 
as elsewhere ! 

Better let the old burial-place of the 
fathers alone than attempt any embellish- 
ment, which, at the best, seems out of 
character here. Let a new spot be selected, 
combining all the natural beauties possible, 
and let the hints which we have given be 
carried into practice and improved upon. 
So shall we have a model rural cemetery. 


D. D. SLADE. 
CHESTNUTHILL, Feb., 1868. 


——__ > + >- + ____—__ 


So_prers’ Graves.— We know of no 
record of a public cemetery where so 
much regard has been paid to the last 
resting-place of those who nobly gave their 
lives in our late national war as that of the 
Spring Grove Cemetery at Cincinnati. From 
a report of the Cincinnati Horticultural 
Society, which was the projector of the 
Spring Grove Cemetery, as the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society was that of 
Mount Auburn, we copy the following re- 
marks of Mr. Graham, who said he was re- 
minded that Spring Grove has at present 
700 of the noblest sons of Ohio sleeping 
beneath her sod. Every soldier's grave 
had been properly marked and reported. 


One of the choicest spots in the cemetery 
had been set apart for their resting-place. 
All had been buried with the honors due 
theirstation. Among these were numbered 
many of the noblest men of our country, 
who in a spirit of heroic self-sacrifice had 
abandoned comfort, home, and friends, 
and had accepted in their stead hardship, 
peril, and death. He hoped the time was 
near when a suitable monument would be 
erected to their honor. 

Mr. Resor remarked that many of the 
friends of soldiers buried here, coming to 
remove their bodies, had preferred to leave 
them when they saw how they had been 
buried. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT PORT 


BY F. R. 


At this time, when so much interest is 
taken in the culture of the grape, and its 
manufacture into wine, together with opin- 
ions respecting grapes adapted to the pro- 
duction of certain classes of wine, and the 
manufacture thereof, with or without the 
addition of anything to the juice, a slight 
sketch of the vine district in which the 
Port wines are produced, and somewhat 
of its manufacture, may not perhaps be 
found uninteresting. These sketches, my 
readers will please remember, are made 
from my readings—I not having been so 
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fortunate as to have visited the region 
described in person—and they may be in 
some points imperfect, but generally, I 
think, truthful. 

The first use of Port wine in England 
was exclusively as a medicine, supposed 
about three centuries since, and was then 
produced on the banks of the Lima, a river 
running into the sea at Viana, Portugal, 
where the first British merchants settled, 
and from whence they shipped it to Eng- 
land. Afterward, it was discovered that the 
grapes grown on the banks of the Douro 


Fia. 40.— View on the Douro. 


produced a richer and far more generous 
wine, and soon the merchants engaged in 
the trade settled at Oporto, from whence 
the trade has continued to this day. The 
amount of the vintage in 1749 was esti- 
mated at about 50,000 pipes, which has in- 
creased so that now it 
120,000 pipes. 


is rated at over 


THE WINE COUNTRY. 
The wine country proper is along the 


Lower Douro—a stream called the Corgo 


separating the Lower from the Upper 


Douro. Along each bank, for the distance 
of nearly thirty miles, and varying from 
six to eight miles wide, are the vineyards, 
Limestone rock, clayey slate, and red 
clayey soils compose the formation of the 
hills or mountains, sometimes so precipi- 
tous that it is no very easy task to climb 
them, as their elevation is many hundred 
feet above the river, with the vines planted 
frequently to their very summits. 

Every hill is cut into innumerable ter- 
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races, the walls forming their sides being 
about five to six feet high, and composed 
of large stones—for any slight structure 
would quickly be washed away. 

The situations regarded as best calcu- 
lated to produce the richest grapes are 
those on the sides of the hills facing the 
south, and which enjoy the greatest quan- 
tity of sun; the lowest and most sheltered 
spots being in greatest esteem. The grapes 
growing near the summits of the mount- 
ains are more watery, and form a lighter 
and thinner wine. The labor and expense 
incurred in the formation of these vine- 
yards may be imagined. 


PLANTING THE VINEYARD. 


Supposing the side of a mountain thus 
prepared, at the expense of much labor and 
capital, the planting of the vineyard is per- 
formed in the autumn, after the vintage is 
concluded, by taking cuttings from the 
old vines and placing them flat down, cov- 
ering the butt ends only with earth, and 
leaving them so until they callus and form 
roots, when they are planted two feet 
deep in the ground and at about three feet 
apart. These vines take four to six years 
before they bear well; in the mean time 
they require much attention, many of them 
dying, notwithstanding great care is be- 
stowed on them. Our planters in this 
country will remember this feature as 
applicable at times to their own practices, 
and I hope take courage from association, 
and not become disheartened under the 
impression that losses only accrue to them. 


PRUNING AND CULTIVATION, 

From what I can gather of the writer 
whose report I am condensing, no summer 
pruning is performed; but as soon as the 
vintage is concluded, the vines then hay- 
ing a mass of shoots are pruned on the sin- 


gle cane spur renewal system. Any fail- 


ures are made up by layering a long shoot 
at the point desired to renew, and from 
these layers they gather a crop the follow- 
ing year. 


Trenches between the vines are 
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cut, and twice the ground is thrown up 
around the vines and loosened. The hoe- 
ing is done with a two-pronged hoe, similar 
to that used by the Germans in this coun- 
try, the laborers working in gangs of about 
twenty, each upon a terrace, and all under 
the eye of an overseer. 


GATHERING THE VINTAGE, 


When once the vintage has commenced, 
time is invaluable; but this period varies 
in seasons, same as here, from early in Sep- 
tember to the middle of October. Those 
who fear rain-falls and cloudy weather 
commence gathering early, even before the 
fruit is ripe, while the more bold and ven- 
turesome leave the grapes to hang as long 
as possible. During the gathering, the 





Fie. 41.—Grape Gathering in the Douro. 


vineyards are crowded with men, women, 
and boys —some plucking the choice 
bunches of sound grapes, some the rotten 
or imperfect ones, and placing them in bas- 
kets which are carried up and down the 
steep hills to the press by a class of Span- 
iards called Gallegos, who labor there 
only during the vintage, returning to their 
homes immediately afterward. 


THE WINE PRESS, 


The presses are constructed in buildings 
and vary in size; they are tanks about 
twenty feet square, and two to three feet 
deep, built of massive stone work, and 
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raised considerably from the ground. Tuc 
tonels or casks into which the wine is run 
sometimes hold thirty pipes. They are 
generally in a lower building, so that the 
wine may run off from the press by a chan- 
nel into them. Above the press is a vast 
beam, weighed down by a heavy stone, in- 
tended, by placing boards beneath it, to 
press the last remaining juice from the 
husks. Into the press the baskets of grapes 
are emptied as they are brought in, while a 
bare-legged urchjn stands in the middle, 
and with a rake levels the bunches, and 
another picks out the bare stems or chance 
poor grapes, etc. 
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The grapes are sometimes separated from 
the stems, but the latter are said, in good 
seasons, in no way to injure the delicacy 
of the wine; and if the astringent quality 
so much admired in Port wine is desired, 
they are necessary; besides, they assist to 
aid fermentation. The mashing and press- 
ing the grapes is performed by twenty or 
thirty of the men getting into the vat or 
tank with their trowsers’ legs rolled up, 
and dancing, keeping time to the music 
of fifes, fiddles, and drums. 
are 


The grapes 


thus trodden under foot for 


two, 
with 
intervals only of six hours, or till the juice 


three, and four successive days, 


ar 
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Fig. 42. - The Wine Press. 


is suppesed to be thoroughly expressed 
and the skin well bruised to extract the 
color, for it is in the skin alone the color 
is found. The wine is then allowed to 
ferment with the husks for about the same 
length of time, according to the greater or 
less degree of saccharine matter. The must, 
as the juice is termed, is then drawn off 
into the tonels, and brandy is added, when 
it is carefully sealed up till the winter. 
The husks are now pressed, and the liquid 
is designed for the use of the laborers, or 
for making into brandy. 

The Lagrima Christi, a delicious white 
wine, is made from the first juice run 


the skin. 
The impression of some persons, that pure 
Port wine has had no addition of brandy, 
it seems has no foundation ; for not only is 
brandy added at the time of pressing, but 
afterward, before it is shipped, the mer- 
chant treats it to a little more delicat 
brandy, claiming that such is requisite to 
its keeping and retaining the character- 
istics desired. 


from the grape without pressing 


The grapes grown on the Douro from 
which Port wine is produced, become, 
when hung up in the sun, perfect masses 
of sugar, and give to the wine a rich fruity 
flavor. 
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APPLE—MOORE’S EXTRA. 


Spectmens received from James Truit, 
Quincy, Ky. Origin, Scioto Co.,O. Tree, 
upright in nursery; spreading upright in 
orchard, with strong, stout branches ; 
annual regular but not profuse bearer. 


§ 
e 


in 


Fruit, large to very large ; form, round- 
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AN 


Fie. 


stem, medium length ; cavity, deep, open, 
russet at bottom; calyx, medium, open, 


segments divided ; basin, deep, open, with 
surrounding broad furrows; flesh, yellow- 
ish, crisp, tender, rather coarse-grained, 


subacid, aromatic, “ very good ;” core, me- 


ish conical, flattened at ends—occasionally 
angular or one-sided; skin, smooth and 
glossy; color, clear light yellow ground 
overspread and splashed in sun with bright 
clear red, scattered minute raised russet 
dots with light suffused surroundings ; 


43.—Apple—Moore’s Extra. 


dium or above, open center; seeds, very 
dark. Season, early winter or December 
end January. 

These outlines show the varied forms of 
the fruit, the larger one being the most 
common. 
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Tue tribe to which the Passiflora be- 
longs is called, in the natural system of 
Botany, the tribe of the Passiflorace. It 
the sixteenth 
order, of the system of Linné. 


belongs to class, second 

The tribe of the Passifloracee embraces the 
Disemma, the Murucuja, the Napoleona, 
the Passiflora, the Smeathmannia, and the 
Tacsonia. The Disemme, Murucuje, and 
Tacsoniz resemble so much the Passifloracee 
proper, that formerly they all were called 
Passiflorace, and that I need not separate 


them here, their general habitus being the 


PASSIFLORA. 


HORTICOLA, 


The 
according to 
Decandolle, of eight groups, viz.: As- 
trophea, Polyanthea, 
Decaloba, 


their treatment. 


consists, 


same as well as 
Passiflora proper 


Tetrapathea, Cieca, 
Granadilla, Tacsonicides, and 
Dyosmia. I omit, however, here to de- 
the botanical differences of the 
groups from each other, because they are 
of no practical value to the amateur; they 
are interesting to the botanist only. 

By far the greatest majority of them are 
natives of South America and the West 
Indies. Some few are found in the United 
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States as fur north as Virginia and Mary- 
land (f. 7., P. incarnata), and, as far as I 
know, in the island of Madeira (P. Lowei). 
The Napoleona and Smeathmannia belong 
to Africa. Nearly all of them are peren- 
nial climbers. Only a few grow every 
year from the root, the canes dying in the 
fall. 

They are, with very few exceptions, most 
beautiful plants in every respect. The 
form of the leaves, their glossy color, in 
some kinds different on the two sides, and 
the great profusion in which they are pro- 
duced, together with the climbing habit 
of the plants, would make them very at- 
tractive to many, even aside from their 
flowers and the edible fruit of some. The 
latter, though different in flavor, accord- 
ing to the kinds which bear it, is not pal- 
atable to some, if their taste should not 
have been educated by early training. But 
the flowers are so beautiful and elegant, 
so peculiar and striking in shape, so bril- 
liant and varied in color, that even persons 
destitute of taste and obtuse in mind and 
feeling can not look at a blooming Passi- 
flora without some admiration. Several 
years ago I had a large number of kinds 
planted out; sixty-one of them flowered 
together during the summer. They attract- 
ed the attention of those passing by to such 
a degree that they stood still to admire 
the magnificent and lovely sight. 

The pious fancy of some people imagined 
to see the crucifixion of Christ typified in 
the flower of the Passiflora. They gave to 
each part of it a certain significance, derived 
from the cross and the crown of thorns, and 
they beheld it with a kind of religious rev- 
erence. This fact shows the unusual pecu- 
liarity the flower presents. 

The size of the flower varies very much 
in different kinds. Some measure from 
five to six inches in diameter; others not 
much more than an eighth of an inch: 
some bear their flowers singly from leaf 
to leaf, toward the end of young shoots; 
others in long racemes—so I may be per- 
mitted to call them—often protruding 
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from the old wood: some are of a pure 
white color; others are blue, red, purple, 
brown, or have mixed colors in their dif- 
ferent parts. Even should they be less 
conspicuous, they all will, on closer inspec- 
tion, be found to be elegant. While many 
of them are inodorous, a good number are 
deliciously fragrant, only very few being 
fetid (f. 7., P. filamentosa). 

I have been passionately fond of the 
Passiflora as long as I can remember. Be- 
fore I came to this country I had a large 
collection of species and varieties. Hardly 
had I found a sure footing here, when I 
commenced hunting up every kind within 
my reach. Parsons, Buchanan, 
Donadi, Cadness, Fuller, and others, will 
perhaps remember how often I applied to 
them, either personally or by letter, for 
Passion flowers. After I had brought 
together what was to be found here, I im- 
ported largely from Europe, until I was 
in possession of a hundred and thirty-five 
kinds. Dr. Regel, of St. Petersburg, Rus- 
sia, editor of the Garden Flora, expressed 
in that magazine the belief that my collec- 
tion was the largest in existence. Then, 
however, it had reached its culminating 
point. 

Mr. Geitner, of Planitz, who died not 
long ago, sent me once a considerable 
number, carelessly labeled and packed. 
Unable to find out the names of many, 
and without any hope to accomplish this 
here, I turned away from them in disgust ; 
for even the most beautiful plant without 
a correct name is of little value to me. 
Now, another difficulty arose from the fact 
that I had no green-house; my friends 
here having the management of such could 
not accommodate me any longer, retaining 
their old and getting new plants every 
year. Diffident in such matters as I am, 
I shrank from making an application to 
them, and they were prevented from offer- 
ing me the services of their houses, Being 
left to my own resources, I lost a great 
many during the next winter, which sad 
circumstance compelled me to give up the 
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culture of the Passiflora with great reluc- 
tance and with an almost bleeding heart. 
In the attempt to get rid of them I suc- 
ceeded admirably, beyond expectation. A 
certain firm in New York, not now in ex- 
istence, agreed to sell them for me. I 
packed and sent to it 280 pots; they ar- 
rived in New York and—disappeared. 
The remembrance of them is perfectly 
pure, it being not tarnished by any mon- 
etary transaction, for I never received a 
single cent for them. But, no, I am not 
quite correct. Accidentally, some few had 


been overlooked in my garden, which were 
bought and honestly paid for by a gentle- 
man in New York. 


So sayeth an enthusiastic gentleman of 
Iuka, Miss., who quotes an Episcopal cler- 
gyman as having “recommended it to the 
Southern people,” and the New York Watch- 
man as having “delightful memories of 
sweet scents borne on the breeze near South- 
ern homes, where the Scuppernong is culti- 
vated.” 

He further informs us that this grape 
“ produces thirty-five bushels to the vine 
in Georgia, at Mobile in Alabama, Somer- 
ville in Tennessee, and on Tar River in 
North Carolina; that it never fails to bear, 
never mildews, never rots, is never trou- 
bled with frost, (?) is long-lived, and may 
be called the poor man’s friend.” 

He also alludes to the Scuppernong wine 
as “sweet, rich, luscious, fragrant, very 
pleasant, and everywhere the ladies’ favor- 
ite ;’ and gives us the simple process of 
manufacturing by first “expressing the 
juice,” and adding “a pint of whisky, or 
brandy, or two pounds of white sugar, or 
a part of brandy and sugar to each 
gallon.” 

This makes out the case for the Scupper- 
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So far as external circumstances are con- 
cerned, I have enjoyed every opportunity 
of cultivating them. In Germany, I grew 
them under glass; here, I planted them 
out. I succeeded in dwarfing some; I 
grafted them ; I propagated them by layers, 
cuttings, and pieces of the root ; I hybrid- 
ized and crossed them, and produced from 
the seeds sown some fine varieties. In the 
following article I will explain the method 
I have found to be the best by an expe- 
rience of many years. In doing so I shall 
not consult any books, but write from 
notes and from memory. I wish I were 
able to induce many to cultivate so charm- 
ing a tribe of plants ! 


nong, except that “it requires no pruning, 
training, nor placing on trellis; while all 
others require study to prune, train, trellis, 
to prevent mildew, rot, or failure.” 

All this goes to show that this grape is 
very well suited to the mild climate of the 
Southern States. But America (meaning 
the U. 8. A.) is a big place, not including 
Alaska and St. Thomas, not yet paid for. 
The Scuppernong grape—sometimes called 
the Mustang, Muscadine, Bullet, and the 
Bull grape—is found native in Virginia, 
and the States farther south; it is a ram- 
pant growing wild fox grape, with a large 
smooth stem, in this differing from other 
species; the leaves are round, thin, smooth 
on both sides, shining, especially on the 
under-side, dentated, but without lobes; 
fruit like the “ Summer Fox” of our North- 
ern swamps, in small bunches, with but 
few berries; thick skinned, tough, of a 
delicious flavor, and very sweet to the 
taste. 

It is eminently a Southern grape; in 
their long, hot, dry summers it ripens its 
enormous growth and perfects its fruit, 
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which becomes “very sweet.” North of 
the Potomac it loses all its valuable char- 
acteristics; it neither produces ripe fruit 
or ripens its wood; it mildews, rots, is 
troubled with frost, and is short-lived. 

The assertion that it is “the grape of 
America” is published in a Northern paper, 
coupled with the remark that “it has never 
been tested in the North and West; and 
should it prove successful it would become 
a rich legacy in the hands of those who 
first propagate and introduce it.” With 
all due respect to Mr. Miller, the Northern 
mind has already grasped and solved this 
problem—the verdict is TEKEL*—tried 
in the balance, and found wanting. 

As a fox grape, it ranks with the Mam- 
moth grape of Connecticut and the Char- 
ter Oak, producing fruit of similar charac- 
ter as to size, sweetness, and fragrance. This 
fragrance is to most persons very agree- 
able, while to others it isnauseating. The 
Scuppernong bears no comparison for ex- 
cellence to the Early Northern Muscadine, 
which flourishes in our cold northern cli- 
mate, always yielding a full crop, free from 
disease ; but then the fragrance! says a 
friend at my elbow ; yes, the fragrance. I re- 
ply : When Irun for Congress on the Grape 
question, I shall treat my constituents lib- 


erally to Early Northerns, sure of the votes 


of the million, while the fragrance scoffers 
will form but a small minority. This will 
account for the enthusiasm of the traveler 
when he inhales the sweet scents of the 
Scuppernong near Southern homes. 

Our Southern friends like it, and should 
cherish it until they find something more 
worthy of cultivation; and while advising 
the Northmen not to cultivate it at all, I 
recommend Southern cultivators for every 
Scuppernong vine to plant one hundred 
Concords, and as many Crevelings; and, 
if they like high flavors, to try the Early 
Northerns and Hartfords. Our Northern 


* Daniel v. 27. 
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grapes all do better at the South than theirs 
do with us. Mr. Rountree informs me 
that the Concord is his most estimable 
grape at New Orleans; besides growing 
finely and becoming of high quality, he 
readily gets one dollar per pound for his 
surplus, because of its earliness. In the 
Southwest the Concord is said to make a 
fine vine. It may therefore be assumed 
that it will grow equally well at the South; 
and if so, combined with the Scuppernong 
for its boquet, the long-cherished idea of 
the illustrious Longworth may be realized, 
to produce a pure, high-flavored American 
wine. 

The writer of this has lived in and trav- 
eled much in the Southern States, but has 
never had the pleasure to taste a glass of 
good Southern wine. That inevitable “ pint 
of whisky* to each gallon” is worse than 
the rot or the mildew, and, as Mr. Miller 
states, “ makes an exceeding strong drink, 
which readily induces intoxication.” Sure- 
ly this can not be the ladies’ favorite ? 
Then why not try to make pure wine from 
the juice of the Scuppernong? and if it 
has too little grape sugar,t or too much tar- 
taric acid, combine and ferment it with 
the juice of the Concord or Clinton, which 
will supply the deficiency; but as for the 
whisky, better drink it with your tea than 
to spoil your wine with it. 

ROTUNDIFOLIA. 


* The writer was invited to take tea with a gentle- 
man and his family, with a few friends of both sexes, 
After the first cup of tea was handed around, the host 
suddenly recollected that he had forgotten to take the 
gentlemen to the side-board, and made profuse apolo- 
gies, and then added: “It is not too late yet.” On 
our declining, he first offered to each lady, then to 
each of the other gentlemen, who all declined. Then 
he added: “This will never do. How could I be so 
negligent of hospitality?” So, taking the bottle in 
his hand, he came up and poured a quantity into my 
tea-cup, saying, “I am told that whisky and tea go 
very well together.”” The same idea may prevail as to 
wine. 

+ Analysis of Scuppernong grape juice by Dr. C. T. 
Jackson: Grape sugar, 9.8 per cent.; tartaric acid, 
1.7 per cent. 
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In the fall of 1858, Hon. A. B. James, of 
Ogdensburgh, N. Y., being in Milwaukee, 
purchased an apple in market, which he 
thinks resembled the Winthrop Greening. 
He saved the seeds and planted them the 
next spring. Of the seeds which grew, all 
but one were so full of thorns and evinced 
so wild an appearance that they were de- 


stroyed. That one grew stocky, and 
spreading like the Fall Pippin, with a leaf 
much like Red Astrachan, its young wood 
being a dark, rich, reddish brown, with 
many light gray specks, short-jointed, and 
its buds prominent, rounded. Soil, a sandy 
loam over a subsoil of hard-pan. 

The variety fruited for the first time in 


Fie. 45.—Ogdensburgh Apple. 


1867, producing about fifteen specimens, 
from examination of which our drawing 
and description have been made. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Fruit, medium size, globular, generally 
smooth and regular; but some specimens 
are broadly corrugated. Skin, smooth, 
glossy, almost oily, like Belmont. Color, 
clear light yellow, with brownish red 
blush when fully exposed to sun—small 
gray dots in some of the specimens; these 
dots seem to present an appearance in part 


as of decay. Stem, very slender; cavity 
narrow, smooth, moderately deep. Calyx, 
closed, with long-pointed divided seg- 
ments; basin moderately deep, abrupt, 
slightly furrowed. Flesh, white, crisp, 
very tender, fine grained, mild, pleasant, 
rich, subacid —‘“ best.” Core, 
slightly hollow in center. Seeds, broad, 
very dark brown. Season, late fall and 
early winter. This is an extremely deli- 
cate amateur apple, too tender for market 
shipping. Of great promise for private 
use, 


medium, 











THe annual winter meeting of this 
Society was held in Cleveland, 19th to 
2ist February, and, from the reports re- 
ceived, was well attended. The subject 
of growing grapes, inasmuch as it comes 
home profitably to the interest of the 
grower, must of course interest a large 
number, and especially in those sections 
where grape-growing is one of the most 
successful and profitable crops of the 
land. 

In the discussion on varieties, we notice 
the Catawba, for the Lake Shore, stood as 
one of if not the first. The Delaware had 
a good show when in rich soils and well 
cultivated ; and Norton’s Virginia was 
spoken of as valuable for red wine. 

Mr. Lewis, of Sandusky, read some sta- 
tistics regarding the yield of last year in 
that vicinity, as follows: 


Lbs. table grapes shipped from Sandusky 

NE ani cnud cp beceedesessiesbastestiee 
Lbs. wine grapes shipped ........... ...... 
Gals. wine pressed at Sandusky, Peninsula, 


Catawba Island, Kelley’s Island, Bass 


Mikiwkus sys cabeckwaeietecevdecategces 400,000 
Lbs. of grapes from which the above was 

cess de es cnmereen es athe anesseanee ewes 4,600,000 

Total grape crop of 1867, Ibs.............. 6,682,000 

ae 


Yield per acre, average, 2 tons; or a cash value per 
acre of $227. 

There were some other varieties of grapes 
included in the above, but the great bal- 
ance was stated to be Catawbas, 

The subject of keeping grapes was freely 
discussed, and from it we extract as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. Saxton had kept his grapes in a 
cool room—a dry cellar—as cold as could 
be without freezing. They were as plump 
now as in October. The grapes must be 
ripe first, he had learned, and then they 
could be kept easily. He thought fruit 
would keep better in a dark room than 
in a light one. His grapes would keep 
two months yet. 
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“Several instances were related of keep- 
ing grapes in layers, with cotton batting 
or paper between the layers. One man in 
Lake County, as related by Mr. Harrison, 
of Painesville, packed in saleratus boxes, 
with paper between the layers. Part he 
put on high shelves in his cellar, and part 
near the cellar bottom. The former were 
badly shriveled, while the latter were 
plump. Both were well preserved, how- 
ever, 

“Mr. Wadsworth, of Madison, Lake 
County, said his grapes were raised on 
gravelly soil. Last year they ripened well ; 
were gathered and laid on a packing-table 
till the stems were withered, and then 
they were packed. They were kept in a 
cool cellar. 

“Dr, Dunham said that grapes, the must 
of which would weigh 90, would prob- 
ably stand a temperature of 27 degrees. 
Another gentleman said that he had tested 
the temperature in his grape-room and 
found it to be 16 degrees. Still another 
gentleman confirmed this statement in 
another instance. 

“Mr. Lowry said he used to try to keep 
grapes in cotton batting, setting them in 
a cool room. When one grape would rot, 
the juice would be communicated to others 
by batting. Cotton cloth remedied this, 
as it would not carry the juice from a 
rotten grape to sound ones. Catawbas 
keep better than Isabellas or Delawares. 
If grapes are shipped when the weather is 
pretty hot, with frequent showers, they 
are pretty sure to spoil. 

“Mr. Griffith said the whole thing was 
to keep the grapes dry and cool. They 
should be kept at least three days after 
picking, filling the boxes half full; set 
them in an open room ; then, after setting 
three days, remove every grape that is 
loose, and the rest would keep without 
trouble. He always kept his grapes in an 





upper room. They must be ripe, and 
packed with care. 

“Mr. Caywood, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
said it was not thought to pay to keep 
grapes. He had the experience of two 
men who had tried it for years, and had 
become convinced that the cost of build- 
ings, ete., for keeping, was more than 
enough to overbalance the profit. 

“Mr. Swan, of East Cleveland, referred 
to the keeping of grapes in fruit-houses, 
hoth in Cleveland and in New York. The 
temperature in these fruit-houses was stated 
to be 34 degrees the year round, 

“Dr. Dunham said that two years ago 
his grapes were bought to put in the fruit- 
house in this city. Mr. Nyce had them 
picked before he (Dr. D.) wanted them to 
be picked. They were not fully ripe. 
They did not keep.” 

A report was made of the weight of 
musts, but as this has all been recorded 
and published in Mr. Elliott’s article, in 
our December number, we do not copy it. 

The subject of wine-making was brought 
up by a few one-ideaists, and after some 
discussion we notice Prof. J. P. Kirtland, 
with cool, discerning judgment as to its 
ultimatum, moved the subject “ be referred 
to the temperance societies, as it might 
be discussed in the Grape-Growers’ Asso- 
ciation (where it was out of placc) fora 
century, and never reach a conclusion. 

During its discussion, Prof. Rhodes, 
whom we know to have a knowledge of 
what he affirms, spoke as follows on this 
point : 

“ He had last year been in Ireland, Scot- 
land, England, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Italy, Bavaria, the German 
States, Russia, etc. He had very distinct 
impressions of the drinking habits of the 
various people. In Ireland, you will see 
whisky; so in Scotland and England. 
He saw much drunkenness in these coun- 
tries—more than in this country. The use 
of the whisky and strong ales in Great 
Britain produced more drunkenness than 
in America. In France, he was struck 
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with the abundance of wine and the little 
amount of intemperance. The wine is 
cheap—about ten cents for a quart. This 
is put with water, and with bread makes 
the food of the common people. In Bel- 
gium, beer and wine come in competition. 
In Holland, beer is used, also in Switzer- 
land. In Italy, again, there is wine; then 
again, in Germany, you come to beer again. 
He saw no drunken men in beer-drinking 
countries. The beer in Germany has only 
2 per cent. of alcohol in it. People on 
the Continent do not seem to drink as 
they do in England, merely for the animal 
enjoyment. It is a part of the social en- 
joyment of the people. They do not stand 
up to drink, but sit and read or converse 
while drinking. He thought the people 
frequently got drunk on wine. But they 
were brought up on it; children four or 
five years of age drank wine and water 
mixed. In times of great festivity, like 
the gathering of grapes at Baden, there 
may probably be some excesses that would 
never be seen at other times. He thought 
temperance would be promoted best in 
America by reform in two respects. First, 
reform the manner of drinking—not gulp 
down a glass of whisky in a minute. 
Second, introduce pure wine and _ beer, 
such as is used in Europe. He did not 
think temperance would succeed on the 
total abstinence principle. It never had 
succeeded in any country. Where the use 
of wine is almost universal, he saw no 
drunkenness. He thought he was in 
places where he ought to have seen intoxi- 
cation if there had been any. He thought 
the freedom of social life in France affected 
the temperance habits of the people. They 
could get wild amusement and excitement 
almost free, and need not go to strong 
drink to satisfy the natural cravings for 
some excitement. In England, where peo- 
ple are kept most closely confined at work, 
there is most drunkenness ; after working 
twelve to fifteen hours, the men gravitate 
naturally to drink. 

“In Europe, he saw no such cases of 
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dyspepsia as we have here, and he thought 
the use of wine beneficial. In Paris, beer 
drinking is increasing very rapidly, but he 
saw no bad effects. The police regulations 
of Paris against adulteration were very 
stringent. He regarded it the duty of a 
man abroad to see life in every phase, and 
he took occasion to go to all sorts of 
places, to see the people in their worst 
phase. His conclusions were made up 
from observations taken in all places.” 

CLIMATOLOGY OF NORTHERN OnI0.—A 
very able paper was read by Geo. C. Hunt- 
ington, of Kelley’s Island, on the Clima- 
tology of Northern Ohio; and while in the 
main it was correct, we consider some of 
the points, from which records were kept 
for its making up, as unreliable as to the 
actuality. The object of the essay appears 
to give an impression that Kelley’s Island 
is superior to any other section of country 
for grape-growing, and to sustain it re- 
cords are given, taken at Toledo, which 
is inland from the lake, and at Cleveland 
by one whose residence is in a low section, 
away from any immediate lake influence. 
We like to see these essays—we like to see 
the mind of man at work ; but the time has 
gone by when any attempt to set Kelley's 
Island above all the earth for a fruit re- 
gion will prevail; and any such attempt 
on paper simply shows a want of practical 
extended observation. 

Sorts OF THE LAKE Erte SHore.—Some 
discussion occurred on grape soils, but 
we gather nothing of value from the re- 
port except the following, by Prof. J. P. 
Kirtland : 

“ Alluding first briefly to the Lake Shore 
climate, he proceeded to the subject of 
soils. No perfect analysis of soil from 
Kelley’s Island and to Erie Co., N. Y., had 
ever been made. The shales of these 
localities, and the clays, came once from 
what is now the bed of Lake Erie, scooped 
out, Agassiz says, during the glacial period. 
On the soil thus formed the grapes are 
now grown. The analysis of Prof. Em- 
mons of the wood and bark of grapes was 
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read, and the speaker said that according 
to Prof. Liebig’s theory, no vegetable 
growth could be had on soil in which any 
element found in the vegetable was absent. 
Grapes, therefore, could not be grown on 
any soil which did not possess all the ele- 
ments found in the vine by Professor Em- 
mons. The soil about Cincinnati had 
enough lime and potash to sustain grape- 
vines for a few years; but after some 
years’ cultivation the vines began to show 
signs of starvation. Then mildew or some 
other disease attacked the half-starved 
vines. On new land, the healthy vines 
might have resisted the attack. There 
are places—some of them in this vicinity 
—where the grapevines will last after we 
are dead and gone. There are others 
where a few years will see the vines grow- 
ing sickly and unprofitably, and dying. 
The soil about Cleveland contained plenty 
of lime—he had found a bed of plaster of 
Paris on his own farm. Every 100 lbs. of 
the shale of the Lake Shore contains from 
7 to 15 lbs. of potash in the mica, which 
forms about half of the shale. Chloride 
of soda was found in the old deer licks all 
along the Lake Shore. Sulphur plays an 
important part in the nourishment of the 
grape, and it is found here in great quan- 
tities—so much that it is now contem- 
plated in this city to get sulphur from the 
shale of the Lake Shore, instead of import- 
ing it, for making sulphuric acid. In an- 
swer to an inquiry, Prof. Kirtland said, to 
manure sandy grape land, put on a dress- 
ing of about two inches of broken shale. 
At Kelley’s Island and Sandusky, when 
the three or four feet of shales are ex- 
hausted, they must supply the loss some- 
how. But from the mouth of Huron River, 
Erie County, O., east to below North East, 
Pa., there is an exhaustless bed of shale. 
Grape-growing in this region must be 
permanent. At Kelley’s Island there is 
no certainty of permanent grape raising. 
From Cleveland to Avon Point he knew 
every inch of ground, and take that strip 
a mile wide from the lake, you will find it 

















the richest in the organic elements for 
grape culture to be found this side of New 
Mexico and California. The strip may be 
four or five miles wide from the lake in 


SEVERAL of our associates in the ad- 
vancement of horticulture have spoken of 
the magnificent gift bestowed by the Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder upon the floriculture 
of this country by a deposit of more than 
one thousand choice and rare plants in the 
care of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College Institute at Amherst, Mass. 

It is not the present value of these plants 
—that could be measured by dollars and 
cents—which gives import to this gift of 
one of the noblest and best horticulturists 
which the world has ever known, so 
much as the item that by it we have a 
precedent—which we hope will soon be 
followed—whereby men of taste and wealth 
shall give of their rare and long life-cher- 
ished products freely to the demands of 
every lover of Flora—shall place, without 
regard to recompense, and with expectation 
only of perpetuation, for the public good 
the results of their care, knowledge, and 
life-long practice. It is these points, not 
the mere cost, which to the horticulturist 
renders this gift especially valuable and 
calls for his blessings upon the giver. 

It is well known Colonel Wilder has for 
many years, while devoting a large share 
of his time to the testing of fruits for the 
benefit of the public, found time, because 
of his love thereof, for the care and propa- 
gation of Flora’s offerings. In this pursuit, 
sparing no expense or labor, he provided 
himself at once with the germs which his 
study dictated for the production ofnew and 
valued flowers. Aslong ago as 1839 he pur- 
chased of Floy his original seedling camellia 
named Florii, and it is now in his green- 
house, over fifteen feet high and seven 
feet across. From this, by crossing, he 
produced the celebrated Abbey Wilder, 
8—APRIL. 
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some places, but it would be too far from 
the lake to get the influence of the water. 
There is but one soil—the clay soil—for 
grapes. 


the original plant of which he yet retains; 
but the propagated stock was years ago 
sought for and purchased by European 
growers, at a high price, because of its 
great superiority over anything they had, 
with their hundreds of years’ practice, ac- 
complished. Continuing his love of the 
subject, and his practice, he has from time 
to time produced rare and superior varie- 
ties, until at this present time his list of 
seedlings, dedicated with respect, love, 
and remembrance to the members of his 
family, will outvie any collection of camel- 
lias known to commercial gardens. There 
has been now one of each of them, together 
with hundreds of other rare and beautiful 
plants, deposited with the trustees of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, to 
whom we may look for their propagation, 
dissemination, and perpetuation. 

The list of seedling camellias produced 
by Mr. Wilder numbers eleven distinct and 
superior varieties, and while all are beauti- 
ful, two have been sought for, purchased 
at a high price, and the stock, with excep- 
tion of the parent, carried abroad. There is 
one among those now sent to the Massachu- 
setts College which demands a special 
notice, and the obtainment, if possible, by 
all of Flora’s votaries. It is named after the 
woman who has cared for him in his sick 
hours, when all the horticultural world 
were daily anxious for a favorable record, 
when a want of care and attention of but 
an hour from her would have lost us the 
man we all esteem—his estimable wife, 
Julia. The flower is in form regular, sym- 
metrical, imbricated, a rosy flesh color, say 
two shades darker than Lady Hume, each 
petal tipped with a lighter shade and 
striped with lake. 
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THE CLAIMS OF HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 


REcENTLY, the propriety of taking some 
steps toward the organization of a horti- 
cultural society in the Empire City was 
suggested in your pages. It appears that 
the want of some such society was felt by 
a writer in the American Agriculturist, and 
the Editor of the HorricuLTuURIsT ex- 
pressed his willingness to co-operate in the 
movement. 

It was far from the purpose of your cor- 
respondent to say a word to dissuade from 
any judicious movement for the promotion 
of horticulture, or for the mutual enjoy- 
ment of its friends in New York, and I 
hoped that other correspondents might 
take up the topic and discuss the possi- 
bilities of forming an association suitable 
to the time and the people; but the matter 
has been permitted to rest there. 

To prevent any misconception, I desire 
to amplify my remarks on the probable 
causes of the failure of the old New York 
Horticultural Society, and the want of en- 
couragement which attends all such socie- 
ties at the present time. We have ample 
proof that the spirit of the horticultural 
public has found its way into other and 
more pleasing channels, for with the most 
earnest and persevering efforts, at best, the 
results come far short of the reasonable 
hopes of the promoters. 

The New York Horticultural Society 
had a very respectable record ; among its 
incorporators were many worthy and emi- 
nent men. During the brief period of our 
participation in its operations it was merely 
struggling for existence. In 1852 it held 
a very fair exhibition, and there we wit- 
nessed the fruitful cause of the discontent 
which creeps in among professional gar- 
deners, and which—too common in all 
horticultural exhibitions — eventually 
works their ruin. In 1853 it held a fair 
exhibition, but not such as to encourage 
the Society. Yet it managed the same 


year to inaugurate the holding day of con- 
versational meetings at which essays were 
read and discussed. Finally, an exhibition 
was arranged at Barnum’s Museum, which 
it appeared did not surpass in profit any of 
its predecessors. From that time we 
ceased to take any active part in its affairs, 
but we know it continued in operation to 
a much later date. The good people of 
Brooklyn about that time became strongly 
interested in horticultural displays, and 
drew over the exhausted though persever- 
ing friends of the New York Society. 

And though the Brooklyn Society was 
for a time full of high hope and animation, 
and carried its measures steadily forward 
for the encouragement of taste and skill, 
yet it, too, waned, and we look in vain for 
any symptom of life in its once energetic 
frame. 

We could not have been induced in 1854 
to believe that in a few brief years all the 
brilliant schemes devised to bring together 
the best and most skillful amateurs, as well 
as gardeners, and their meritorious pro- 
ducts, for the view and admiration of the 
people of two great cities, would prove 
fruitless, and the exertions of high-spirited 
and liberal men be rewarded by oblivion 
to the claims of a society for the advance- 
ment of rural art and taste. 

The truth forces itself upon us, that 
horticultural societies on the old model 
are wholly unsuited to the wants of the 
present time, and not in accordance with 
the American idea, at best. 

We are independent now of all such ex- 
traneous efforts; horticulture has taken a 
vital hold of the community. We see its 
footsteps along our rural thoroughfares. In 
the busy market-places of our cities FLoRA 
has established her claim to a position. 

The comfortable mechanic who has 
means prefers a few rods of ground at a 
distance from the busy city if he can reach 














it, and with the aid of one of the thousand 
cheap instructors he commences to work 
a little garden. 

The merchant, in the flowery season, 
can not be coaxed into the hot city to wit- 
ness an exhibition; he prefers seeing the 
garden in its place, and chooses a quiet 
stroll through lines of glass structures, 
filled with choice exotics, at the country 
seat of a friend, to the display of long 


Ix the Horticutturist for December, 
1867, Mr. F. R. Elliott describes a peach— 
exhibited by Mr. George Husmann, of Her- 
mann, Mo., to the Committee on Seedling 
Fruits, appointed by the American Pomo- 
logical Society, at their late meeting in St. 
Louis—which is called the Amelia peach, 
the original tree of which is now growing 
in Mr. Husmann’s grounds. 

Mr. Elliott regards this peach as of such 
value that he took a drawing of the fruit, 
and gives a full description of it. 

As his report will be published in’ the 
transactions of the American Pomological 
Society, I wish to call his attention to the 
fact that the name Amelia has already 
been appropriated for a peach of very su- 
perior quality; and it would therefore be 
better to change the name of Mr. Hus- 
mann’s seedling, in order to avoid the con- 
fusion that will exist when the fertile re- 
gions south of “Mason and Dixon’s line” 
are satisfactorily reconstructed, and pomol- 
ogists from that section are induced to co- 
operate with the American Pomological 
Society in their future meetings. 

The original Amelia peach is described 
by Messrs. Peters, Harden & Co., of Down- 
ing-Hill Nursery, Atlanta, Ga.; by Mr. 
Jarvis Van Buren, of Gloaming Nursery, 
Clarksville, Ga.; and by Mr. P. J. Berck- 
mans, of Fruitland Nursery, Augusta, Ga., 
in their several catalogues issued in 1858 


The Amelia Peach. 
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tables of tricked-out specimens in array, 
staked and labeled, 

But I may be mistaken. There are still 
duties and functions left for horticultural 
societies to perform. True; but these have 
no claim on the beaw monde; they appeal 
alone to the thoughtful and interested 
student of the fair vegetable kingdom, and 
such are the horticulturist clubs referred to 
in your January number. A MEMBER. 


to 1861. Mr. Berckmans describes it as, 
“A Southern seedling of the highest excel- 
lence; large, very juicy, and high flavor- 
ed.” Messrs. Peters, Harden & Co. say it 
is, “Size, large; yellow, with dull red 
cheek ; freestone; flesh, yellow, juicy, and 
high flavored. The season for this peach 
is placed in July, after the Tillotson and 
Early York have passed, and just as Craw- 
ford’s Early begins to ripen. 

Mr. Downer, of Forest Nursery, near 
Fairview, Todd County, Ky., in his cata- 
logue for 1867, also describes the Amelia 
peach as, “ Very large; skin, dull greenish 
white, red cheek; flesh, white, melting, 
juicy, rich, and excellent; the best of its 
season; free.” Mr. Downer, in a list of se- 
lect peaches arranged in the order of their 
ripening, places the Amelia as next suc- 
ceeding Hale’s Early, Early Tillotson, and 
Early Newington. It is therefore evident 
that he has the true Southern variety, not- 
withstanding the discrepancy between his 
description as a white-fleshed and the de- 
scription of it as yellow-fleshed in the Geor- 
gia catalogues. 

No one person has tested more fully and 
more thoroughly Southern fruits in Ken- 
tucky than Mr. Downer, and for correct- 
ness and accuracy no one is more reliable. 
Years ago he found out that in this lati- 
tude many of the Northern fruits ripened 
prematurely, and that it was necessary, in 
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order to have a perfect succession during 
the year, to select from the seedlings of the 
South such as were best adapted to the soil 
and climate of Kentucky. In this way he 
obtained the Amelia peach, and has exten- 
sively propagated and disseminated it as a 
Southern seedling. If this season permits 
the fruit to mature, Mr. Berckmans and 
Mr. Downer both should send specimens 
of the Amelia peach to Mr. Elliott, and as- 
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sert the priority of the claim of the South- 
ern seedling to the name, and at the same 
time establish the fact as to whether it is 
a yellow or a white fleshed variety. Mean- 
while I trust, sufficient evidence has been 
produced to show that Mr. Husmann had 
better select some other name for his seed- 
ling before it is disseminated, and while 
the change can be made without much 
trouble or difficulty. Tt. 2 


—_—__——_—_ > +4 >> -< -— 


THE SALEM GRAPE—WHAT IS IT? 


Tue information which has been given 
of this grape, through the press, seems to 
be of a very conflicting nature, and I think 
it would be well for the parties who are 
now engaged in its dissemination to ex- 
plain if they can. 

It is announced as Rogers’ No. 53; and 
yet Mr. Rogers admits that it was origin- 
ally given out to some friends as No, 22. 
While he does this, however, he claims 
that 16, 17, 22, 45, etc., have thus far been 
withheld from sale, and will be offered at 
a future time. This has puzzled me. 

Mr. Rogers’ original description of the 
color of No, 22 was “amber.” No. 53 he 
describes as “light chestnut or Catawba 
color.” In Hovey’s Magazine for October 
last, Salem is said to be regarded by some 
cultivators as “so much like No, 4 that it 
is difficult to distinguish them.” 

I. M. Ives, of Salem, Mass., who says he 
is well acquainted with this variety, de- 
scribes it as “same color as No. 15,” which 
is well known to be red or copper color. In 


the American Horticultural Annual, recent- 
ly issued, it is described as No. 22 of 
Rogers’ Hybrids, “blue, with a brownish 
tint.” 


Here we have what purports to be the 
same grape, not only described under two 
different numbers, but as being variously 


blue, black, amber, chestnut, and red ; one 
says it is like No. 4, which is black; an- 
other says it is the color of No. 15, which 
is copper color. 

I am aware that it is not uncommon, nor 
strange, that different persons disagree 
somewhat in describing the color of a 
grape, or any other fruit; this is accounted 
for sometimes from the condition of the 
fruit as to maturity, or other circumstances 
affecting the color, and often from the pe- 
culiar language or similes employed in the 
description ; but the discrepancies alluded 
to, regarding the Salem, are too great to be 
reconciled on these grounds, and ought to 
be cleared up, as I hope it can and will be. 

GRAPE-GROWER. 
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A Curtous Fact.—W. C. Flagg, Esq., 
one of the best horticulturists of the West- 
ern States, writes that, “It is a curious 
fact that out of forty-one varieties of ap- 
ples approved in ten or more districts by 
the American Pomologica] Society in 1864, 


eleven were recommended by Coxe half a 


century ago. These are: Early Harvest, 
Large Yellow Bough, Summer Queen, 
American Summer Pearmain, Summer 
Rose, Maiden’s Blush, Rambo, Fall Pip- 
pin, Yellow Bellflower, Esopus, Spitzen- 
burg, and Newtown Pippin.” 
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Mr. Eprror: Under the above heading 
I propose to send you a few occasional 
thoughts, from time to time, which, though 
coming to you in ink, I assure you are first 
thrown off in pencil. 

How Mucn Fruit 1s Exoven?—“I 
think my family canned enough fruit last 
season to enable me to have it on my table 
every day in the year.” 

Such was the remark made to me a few 
Gays ago by my neighbor L——. It certain- 
ly was what but very few, even of our most 
enthusiastic fruit-growers, are able to say. 
And the facts led to some reflections which 
will bear stating here. 

Neighbor L , we will admit, has as 
much fruit as he and his family will be 
likely to consume the year round. I sup- 
posed that my own family was pretty lib- 
erally supplied also; but his far exceeds 
mine; and I am quite certain that mine as 
fur exceeds that of one half—yea, of nine- 
teen twenticths—of my neighbors. I might 
put it in a still stronger light, and say, 
that while one family in a community have 
as much fruit as it will need or can consume, 
with a moderate daily use, there are not 
less than one hundred families who do not 
consume over one quart weekly. 

What utter nonsense, then, for men to 
be croaking about the superabundance of 
fruit, the prospect of over-stocking the 
market, and all such forebodings of evil to 
fruit-growers. And yet every community 
has one or more of this class of old fogies. 
I remember just suchin my boyhood; and 
yet people have continued to plant, till the 
quantity is ten-fold greater everywhere, 
and the price has continued to advance. 
And even now, a large portion of the peo- 
ple have yet to learn that the small fruits— 
to say nothing of apples—can be made a 
part of their legitimate daily food. 

How long before all the ‘people will be 
as well educated up to the use of fruit as is 
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my neighbor L ? And how much will 
be enough to supply the country when that 
time shall arrive ? 

Wrxe—A Mope or Makrxe rr.—I do 
not profess to be posted in the methods 
of wine manufacture—not even with any 
method. But I have lately become ac- 
quainted with a mode adopted by one of 
my neighbors, which I propose to report 
to your readers, and leave them to decide 
upon its value, and the correctness of the 
reasoning which induced him to adopt it. 
The method and reasoning are these, as far 
as I can state them: 

The ripe grapes are first mashed in a tub 
or vat, where they are allowed to remain 
till active fermentation ensues. 


They are 
then drained—not pressed—for a given pe- 
The liquid thus obtained is carried 
to the cask intended for it, and allowed to 
continue its fermentation through a sy- 


riod. 


phon. This first drawing he calls his first- 
class, or No. 1 wine. 

He next adds to the grapes, still in the 
tub, water and sugar, in quantity, as he 
says, sufficient to give the mass as much 
sugar as it had in the beginning. This 
he also drains off, after fermentation, and 
places in another cask, to be treated as the 
first. This makes his No. 2, 
quality of wine. 

The grape mass is still to undergo a 
similar process for the third, and in some 
cases the fourth time; draining, not press- 
ing, each time. This make his third-class 
of wine and vinegar. 

Now for the theory, if I can succeed in 
stating it. Nature, in the process of ripen- 
ing the grape, has only prepared a portion 
of the juice for wine; while that retained 
in the pulpy or cellular portion has yet to 
be disengaged or set free by fermentation. 
His theory is, that this fermentation disen- 
gages it; and draining is preferable as a 
means of separating it rather than press- 


or second 
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ure, which also brings out the pieces of 
the skin and harder substances. 

Now, Mr. Editor, will you, or some of 
your wine-making correspondents, tell us 
what you think of my neighbor’s mode of 
wine manufacture, and what will be the 
character of the wine manipulated in that 
way ? 

I will add that I have seen a half-dozen 
specimens of his vintage of 1867 made as 
described ; but as I am not a connoisseur, 
I can express no opinion of their quality. 

NoMENCLATURE.—Mr. Editor: Are we 
to forever have such an utterly Babylonish 
confusion in our horticultural nomencla- 
ture? Is there ever to be—can there be— 
any plan invented by which the naming 
of our fruits can be reduced to a system ? 
Is there any scientific principle that can be 
applied, and which can be made effective 
in restoring such a chaos into something 
like order? I confess to an utter inability 
to see it; and yet to my mind a great ne- 
cessity exists for the inauguration of some 
method. The subject has doubtless often 
engaged the attention of the fathers of Po- 
mology long ago, but I take the liberty of 
urging them once more to give the subject 
a thought. 3 

Take the apple list, for example, and 
you are treated to names descriptive and 
non-descriptive ; outlandish and heathen- 
ish ; good, bad, and indifferent ; pronounce- 
able and unpronounceable ; you find many 
good and very appropriate names; but 
you also find “Black Coal” and “Sheep 
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Nose,” “Gate” and “ Fill-basket,” “ Sine 
Qua Non,” “ Seek-no-Further” and “ Stump 
the World.” Inappropriateness of names 
is not the worst, perhaps. You find an ap- 
ple known by one name in one section, and 
by another in another section; in others, 
by a third, a fourth, and so on, to a bakers’ 
dozen ; so that you may make a dozen pur- 
chases from the nurseries, and only have 
one apple at last. 

I see no remedy for this evil, unless it be 
in the Societies taking the matter in hand, 
and by a standing committee, or in some 
other mode, assuming absolute control over 
all our nomenclature. “ But,” says one, in 
utter dismay, “have I not a right to the 
naming of my own bantlings? If, by my 
own good fortune, I succeed in producing 
a fine variety of apple, or peach, or grape, 
have I not as good a right to give it a 
name as I have to name my own son?” 

Let us look a little into this. If you 
are so foolish, or softly, so indiscreet as to 
name your boy Beelzebub, there ought to 
be some supervisory authority through 
which it may be changed. And there is; 
the Legislature of your State has the right 
to change the name of your son without 
asking your consent. And so, I hold, there 
ought to be some high authority by which 
the names you give your fruits may be su- 
pervised and changed. 

But, conceding the absolute right to rest 
in the Societies or in a committee, there is 
still the lack of uniformity and system. 

QUEVEDO. 


ee 


DRAWINGS AND COLORED PLATES OF 
Frurts.—In a former number of our journal 
we took occasion to draw the attention of 
our horticulturists to the value of Joseph 
Prestele, Sen., of Amana Homestead, Iowa, 
as a capable delineator, and one on whom 
patronage would be most worthily be- 
stowed. We are not disposed to advertise 
free for any one able to pay, but we favor 
and appreciate talent, and when capacities 


of a high order have been overlooked and 
suffered to be comparatively lost, believe 
in bringing them before the public for the 


public good. We have never met Mr. 
Prestele; but when such men as the late 
A. J. Downing and Prof. Asa Gray employ 
his talents and taste over any European 
delineaists, we feel that we are right in di- 
recting the attention of those who desire 
careful and accurate work. 
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To ConTRIBUTORS AND OTHEeRs.—Address all Communications, for the Editorial and 
Publishing Departments, to F. W. Woopwarp, 37 Park Row, New York. 
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THe AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT AT 
Wasuineton.—The guiding power of this 
Department has, by reason of the death of 
Isaac Newton, been changed; but whether 
it will be for the better, so far as horticul- 
ture is concerned, remains to be seen. 
The Commissioner has, however, done one 
good thing in extinguishing the seed de- 
partment according to the old programme. 
We know not what course will be pursued, 
and have kept back our remarks a certain 
time, hoping to see some shadowing forth 
of a programme of operations ; but noth- 
ing of the kind has come to our knowl- 
edge, and we are therefore left in igno- 
rance of what is designed to be performed 
by the Department or expected in aid 
thereof from the people. It is barely pos- 
sible the present Commissioner, like his 
predecessor, imagines he can run the ma- 
chine without aid or favor of the people 
at large, and regardless of the bearings or 
tone of Agricultural or Horticultural jour- 
nals and societies; but our knowledge of the 
man is such that we can not believe it of 
him, unless swayed by the harpies which 
ever congregate around public officers. 

What he shall or ought to do in Agri- 
culture we leave for our Agricultural jour- 
nals to say; and, by-the-by, we imagine 
they are like ourselves waiting to see if 
anything is to be done. But in Horticul- 
ture and Pomology we desire to offer one 
word of suggestion as to a course which 
the Department might adopt, and aid very 
largely the public good. It is in checking 
the introduction of any new variety of fruit 
or flower unless of a superior character. 
The rules of the American Pomological 


Society make it obligatory that a fruit 
shall have some superior characteristic 
over a known kind in order to receive no- 
tice or be entitled to record; but, unfor- 
tunately, it has no means to pay for knowl- 
edge which shall decide the point, and 
hence its rule falls to the ground. The de- 
partment of Agriculture, by establishing 
and entertaining a Bureau of Horticulture 
or Pomology, might employ one capable 
man with, in case of a new fruit or flower, 
power to call in aid two other men to ex- 
amine any and every new fruit or flower or 
vegetable in its native locality, compare 
it with others known to the committee, 
but perhaps unknown to the originator, 
and report thereon. The same with all 
new grains, vegetables, etc., and thus check 
the present increase of fruits, grains, vege- 
tables, ete., which are thrown upon the 
good-nature of the public at high prices 
without corresponding qualities, by the in- 
terests of designing speculators or from 
innocence by want of knowledge of other 
and superior named sorts. 

Again: we all acknowledge the laborer 
worthy of his hire, and the producer of a 
new seedling fruit, grain, or vegetable as 
worthy a full recompense; but too often 
some speculator reaps the gains, while the 
originator, by reason of want of means to 
pay for advertising, or perhaps a modest 
hesitancy to publish himself, has nothing 
but a self-consciousness of having origina- 
ted a good thing, to plethorize the pockets 
of some charlatan operator. We would that 
the Agricultural Department should buy 
any and every really valuable new grain or 
fruit, ete., if possible—propagate it one or 
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two years, and then disseminate it, either 
free or at a nominal price within the reach 
of every poor man. The committee of ob- 
servation named above should decide as to 
the value of these new sorts, and, failing 
to convince the originator, should offer a 
comparison open to examination of the 
public. In view of discarding a variety, 
they should fully and plainly state reasons 
therefor, and the same in advocating a new 
sort, giving the names of varieties with 
which they have compared and classed it. 

Thus we have named one item covering 
considerable ground that in our view the 
Agricultural Department might do to the 
advantage of the public good, and here- 
after we may speak of other points that 
would aid in making that Department a 
head instead of as heretofore a tail to Ag- 
riculture and Horticulture, a credit instead 
of a disgrace to the United States of 
America, 


Rocers’ No. 4 Grape.—This 22d day 
of February, 1868, we have eaten of the 
Rogers’ No. 4 grape in as perfect condi- 
tion as when gathered from the vine in 
October last. The fruit was kept in an or- 
dinary fruit cellar, in an open box, and 
the berries were a little shriveled, but yet 
clung firmly to the bunch, and were sweet, 
sound, and good. 

SouTHERN ILLINOIS FoR PEAcnEs.—The 
amount of peaches grown and shipped 
from southern Illinois to points north, east, 
and west can with difficulty be estimated. 
From the address of the President of the 
Centralia (Ill.) Fruit-Growers’ Association 
we gather that Marion County alone ship- 
ped last year over three hundred thousand 
boxes of peaches. Other points, it is esti- 
mated, more than doubled this amount. 


Bominc Grain For Fowrs.—Experi- 
ments have proved that there is considera- 
ble economy in boiling corn and barley 
when feeding them to fowls, but that there 
is no saving in soaking oats or buckwheat. 
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Iowa AS A Fxuit-Growine State. — 
From a report made by W. W. Beebee, 
secretary of the State Horticultural Society 
of Iowa, to the Legislature, with a view to 
obtain aid and assistance in favor of fruit- 
growing, we extract the following: 

“The great questions, whether our noble 
Iowa will ever become a fruit-growing 
State; and whether and when its broad 
and beautiful prairie slopes will be lined 
and their summits crowned with artificial 
groves of timber; and whether our home 
grounds shall be tastefully ornamented and 
thereby made choice and attractive, are 
prominent among the momentous questions 
that our Society was organized to solve. 

* %* * And among the essays and 
statements that have come to hand, as 
prompt responses to the Secretary’s recent 
call, none have tended so greatly to deepen 
our convictions of the vital importance 
which the above questions assume, as those 
that bear upon the bad reputation for fruit 
and timber growing which our State sus- 
tains among the would-be emigrants from 
the Eastern portions of our Union. In 
these essays, the causes for our hitherto 
fruitless failures will be found most cor- 
rectly portrayed; while the true road to 
success is pointed out with so great distinct- 
ness that “he who runneth can read it.” 
No necessity now exists for more experi- 
menting losses, or any further waste of pre- 
cious time. Orchards and grounds for all 
the hardier fruits can now be planted with 
an encouraging certainty of good returns. 

“In the most northwestern county of 
our State, and still farther to the north- 
ward in Wisconsin, we have recently seen 
orchards composed of the hardy sorts of 
home-grown trees, that were fully equal in 
healthful appearance and productiveness 
to those growing in those Eastern States 
always highly reputed for their fruit-pro- 
ducing capacities. Indeed, the farther 
north that success is attained, the richer, 
longer keeping, and more choice are the 
fruits, and the attending triumphs are pro- 
portionately complete and cheering.” 
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Our Fruit Booxs.—The remarks of A. 
Thorn, in our last number, set us to think- 
ing about our fruit books, and to studying 
up a little as to the sources from which 
their authors derived information. In ap- 
ples, peaches, plums, cherries, and the 
small fruits, we imagine they have most 
of the matter, as it were, in their own 
hands; that is, most of the varieties ave 
grown in this country, and a large number 
of them originated here. The compiler, 
therefore, if well posted as to men and 
their advantages for knowledge and com- 
parison, as well as to the fruits, can readily 
decide as to the probable, if not actual, dis- 
tinctness of the variety as well as its value. 
In pears, however, the matter is entirely 
different. Most of our varieties — and 
among them many superior ones—come to 
us from abroad. They are sent here to a 
dozen or more amateurs and nurserymen 
by different amateurs and nurserymen 
abroad; and the experience here is quite 
contradictory, some having a pyriform- 
shaped pear, others a roundish 
but both 
Even our foreign friends conflict in 
their delineations of varieties; and thus, 
without designing to mislead, we are often, 


obovate 


one, received under the same 


hame, 


while taking one man’s views and descrip- 
tions, led wide of the truth. Wnen we 
understand that few if any foreign authors 
have any but office acquaintance with the 
fruits; that personally they never graft or 
bud a tree, or cut a graft to be sent away, 
but make their descriptions, propagate and 
send out their varieties as received by them 


from the foreman of their establishment, 


we can readily see how difficult and how 
uncertain of being correct is any pomolog- 
And this arises from 
the fact, that abroad there is no head; it 
is every author for himself; and here we 
have no garden where a tree of each varie- 
ty is grown and tribed. Practically, it 
may be said, the whole list of varieties is 


ical work on pears. 


of little use; there are but a few valuable 
sorts; but we must remember that without 
this gathering and experimenting with nu- 
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merous sorts, by men whose time has been 
given to the subject without thought of 
pecuniary gain, we should never have had 
our list of choice varieties. The Beurre 
d’Anjou—long in the records of Loudon as 
Ne Plus Meuris, without a Wilder—would 
never have been known and everywhere 
esteemed as now by our people. Let us 


therefore take our fruit books and our fruit 
men for the good they give us, and com- 
mend them; therefore, at the same time, 
let us one and all see what may be done 
toward the establishment of one grand gar- 


den in this country, wherein every sort 
should be grown a tree by itself, careful- 
ly classed, recorded, and examined from 
month to month; and one or more propa- 
gated from it each year, so that in case of 
injury its place could be supplied, and 
hence the variety never lost. Such a gar- 
den would soon reduce our fruit books of 
their inconsistencies; and also, by reason 
of a condemned list of sorts—which could 
be made from records gathered of the suc- 
cess of varieties in various sections, and 
from the comparisons in the garden—short- 
ly bring them to a limit of pages afforded 
at a price within the reach of all, and at a 
profit to the publisher. 

KRAMER SEEDLING STRAWBERRY, — 
Among the many new strawberries intro- 
duced the past season, the one above 
named received considerable favor in the 
place of its origin. What it will prove 
elsewhere we have yet to learn; but as the 
originator has, through W. W. Beebee, 
secretary Iowa State Horticultural Society, 
sent us its history, we give it our readers. 
“It was grown from seed of Wilson’s Al- 
bany, and selected out of seventy-two seed- 
lings, because of its hardihood of plant, 
productiveness of quantity, large size, and 
good quality of fruit. The fruit is large, 
very firm, deep rich crimson, flesh red to 
center, very sweet and rich flavor. It has 
the reputation of holding its fruit after 
ripe without loss of character for many 
days.” 
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Mr. Eprror: I am pleased to see adver- 
tised “ the Cedar Hill Tomato.” Some nine 
or ten years ago Mr. John Sill, of Cedar 
Hill, N. Y., sent mea dozen plants in pots, 
which I cultivated, and found to be not 
only early, but superior in every other re- 
spect to any I had yet seen. So much was 
I pleased with them, that I offered them to 
my friends on all occasions; but they had 
“no name,” and on several occasions my 
efforts to give the seed away were answered 
with, “I prefer to get the new varieties.” 
Of course I have cultivated the new ones too, 
being anxious to get some one that would 
“ripen three weeks earlier.” You shall see 
how near I have come to it. Late in Feb- 
ruary last I planted my seed in the house ; 
in proper time potted them in thumb-pots ; 
later, transferred them to larger pots ; again, 
about the ist of April, transplanted into 
the ground in my cold grapery ; and again, 
on the 18th of May, set in the open ground, 
Keyes’ Early, Tilden, and Cedar Hill, all in 
the same bed, where they had equal care. 
On the 16th of July we picked our first fruit, 
each kind having some ripe. The Cedar 
Hill far excels the others in quality, is 
more solid at the center, smooth surface, 
and very productive, ripens uniformly, and 
when ripe (I never pick them for family 
use until they are all red) are quite deli- 
cious. 

I am indebted to Mr. Sill for another 
luxury, which I may as well acknowledge 
in this way with your leave. With the 
tomato plants came a paper of melon seeds, 
which he said originated on his place, com- 
ing up among his Nutmeg melons. These 
I planted ; the product was a small whitish 
melon, with light green flesh of exquisite 
flavor. Saving all the seed, I wrote to the 
editor of the Rural New Yorker, proposing 
to give him the seed to distribute among 
his subscribers ; he published my letter and 
address. Soon there came over three hun- 
dred letters from all parts of the country, 
requesting seeds. In return I received 
many valuable seeds, though the most were 
melon seeds, which I did not want; but 
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among them all, none were equal to the 
“John Sill melon.” I send you the seeds 
saved last year, for your subscribers (pray 
ask them not to write to me for them), and 
also some very fine Nutmeg melon seed. 
At the meeting of the National Pomo- 
logical Society in Rochester, 1864, a gentle- 
man presented a melon, the product of seed 
sent from Japan by Mr. Hogg, which was 


almost identical with “the John Sill.” 
W. A. WoopwarpD. 


A LirtLe Funny.—Under this head we 
wrote a short paragraph in our February 
number, to which exception has been taken 


by the essayist there referred to. He con- 


siders that our quotation was unfair be- 
cause of the words. We wrote, “ according 
to Dr. Warder,” and he says we should 
have added, “and others,” which we now 
do. As no other names have yet been used, 


we continue by saying the essayist consid- 
ers our remarks as making him the cause, 
although innocent, of aslur upon Dr. War- 
der. Now, we beg most respectfully to 
say, that we had no desire or thought of 
casting a slur upon Dr. Warder; and al- 
though having no personal acquaintance, 
yet we with the essayist “consider him a 
gentleman of ability, attainments, and ge- 
nial friendship,” and we count the essayist 
as one of our most valuable and capable 
horticulturists; but when we read the es- 
say, the few head-lines seemed sc much 
like giving credit to one man by name over 
others of equal capacity, who had intro- 
duced the principles before that man was 
created, that on the spur of thought we 
wrote our paragraph. 


A Variety or Brreps.—A writer in 
the Cultivator states that it isa good policy 
to have several kinds of poultry. The Co- 
chin, Brahma, and Shanghai make good 
incubators, while for layers the Polands, 
Golden and Silver Hamburghs, Leghorns, 
and Andalusian varieties may be relied 
upon. 
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Pomotoeicat Formuta.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Fruit-Growers’ Society have recently 
issued, through their Committee on Nomen- 
clature, a “‘ Pomological formula of descrip- 
tion,” for the classification, description, 
and identifying of varieties of fruits. It 
makes five divisions: ist, the origin and 
history ; 2d, form and habit of tree or plant ; 
3d, external characteristics of fruit; 4th, 
internal characteristics of fruit; 5th, mis- 
cellaneous characteristics of fruit. These 
are again subdivided into classes and sec- 
tions, the whole covering really nothing 
new to pomologists, but falling short of 
what is required to obtain correctness from 
an inexperienced describer in not delineat- 
ing forms and colors, and the applications 
of terms—two items which we have found 
pomologists to differ upon perhaps mure 
than aught else in description. 

Accompanying the formula is a card 
from the chairman, announcing the inten- 
tion of the committee to prepare “a relia- 
ble history of all seedling fruits of merit 
that have originated in our (Pa.) State.” 

Among pomologists it has long been 
conceded that the form and habit of tree, 
color of young wood and foliage, are more 
demonstrative and conclusive of identity 
or variety than the fruit; but the subject 
has become so immense, the number of 
varieties so great, that a work prepared, 
giving these points in detail, so as to be 
available for daily use, would be so mass- 
ive as to entirely ruin any publisher who 
should attempt its publication. No system 
of classifaction which has ever yet been 
attempted has resulted in any gain to prac- 
tical use. It is well to have—and there 
should always be—order and system in 
describing, and, if possible, a rule for 
forms, colors, consistency, size, etc., but the 
more plainly and simply it is written out, 
the greater, to our view, is the scientific 
and practical value. A system of classifi- 
cation into orders, sections, etc., which does 
not enable its author by it to identify any 
variety on examination, can have little 
value except to mystify and confuse. We 
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shall look anxiously for the first report of 
the above committee, and suggest that one 
of their first labors be to tell us all about 
the Vandervere Apple. 


THe GRAPE IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. — 
From a report to the Warsaw Horticultu- 
ral Society we gather a few items of rec- 
ord: first, that Concord, Clinton, Dela- 
ware, Hartford, and Norton’s Virginia all 
did finely; that the Catawba, “the best 
grape for all purposes,” rotted ; that this 
rotting was greatest upon close planting, 
and less on those of greater distance ; that 
two thirds of the rotten fruit was within 
two feet of the ground, one third within 
four feet, while that of five to six feet ele- 
vation was entirely free. 


Fruit-Growrne tx Iowa.—From a let- 
ter to one of our correspondents from Jno, 
Edgerton, of Coal Creek, Iowa, a man 
deeply interested in fruit-growing, we 
learn that the interest in tree planting is 
quite enthusiastic. He says: “One of my 
neighbors has bought trees and will plant 
10,000 in spring; he has 170 acres, and as 
soon as possible will plant it all in or- 
chards. Many others will plant 1,000 trees 
each, and as apples readily sell for one dol- 
lar to one fifty per bushel, their ideas are 
correspondingly elevated.” Of cherries he 
says: “ Many regard the English Morello as 
superior to Early May or Richmond; both 
are grown on Morello and Mahaleb—the 
latter being preferred because it does not 
sprout.” The Mahaleb should be planted 
deep, so as to have all of the stock beneath 
the surface. 

A Tuorntess BiAckBerry.—U. E. 
Dodge writes us that he has a blackberry 
as “free from thorns as a cornstalk; the 
fruit large, oblong oval, large seed cells, 
like New Rochelle, and much sweeter; 
canes, hardy, very dark color, strong, erect 
grower, and prolific.” This is a good 
“setting out,” and we shall wait impa- 
tiently for a sight and taste of this new 
berry. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD IMPROVEMENT. — This 
month is the great month of the year for 
transplanting tree, shrub, and plants to- 
ward beautifying and improving our 
homes and their surroundings. By plant- 
ing fruit-trees we add to the prospective 
pecuniary value of our homes and farms, 
and also to the material wants of our 
families; but by planting shade trees and 
flowering shrubs we add a feature of beauty 
to gladden the eye and make the heart re- 
joice constantly. But it is not our own 
homes that we should try to improve; we 
should remember that the planting of a 
few trees here and there on some barren 
place by the roadside, a group to cover 
some unsightly building, or a line of trees 
whose shade in summer would cause the 
traveler an hour’s comfort, are duties that 
we should regard as pleasures; and if we 
have in our grounds a few trees that we 
can well spare, or some shrubs which we 
wish to reduce in size by dividing, let us 
take them either to our neighbors who 
have not, or plant them ourselves on the 
roadside. If we have a neighbor who 
looks upon shrubs’and flowers as “ too 
much bother,” and “an expense he can not 
afford,” but yet “is willing the women 


should have a few roses, etc., if they want,” 


let us send him a few flowering shrubs, or 
in the proper time take his wife a few 
verbenas or scarlet geraniums, and help 
plant them. It will be but a year or two 
before this man will be one of the most 
zealous among:us, and the improvement of 
his place, the higher tone which the flow- 
ers around his home give to his children, 
will return us the little mite, cast upon the 
wave of kindness, more than forty-fold. 
Few of the readers of the Horrticut- 
TuRIsT but could readily do something, 
and many we know would improve their 
own places by dividing their shrubs and 
perennials or reducing the number of shade 
trees which, in their zeal at first planting, 
have grown so large as to crowd and 
destroy the extent and character of their 
grounds. No true horticulturist should 
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ever permit himself to ride or walk daily 
past an unsightly place or building without 
an attempt to change it by offering to plant 
a few trees. There is one other motive, 


also, in this giving or aiding a neighbor- 
hood. A tree or shrub is a thing of life ; 
as a gift, it is received with feelings of 
respect ; its daily sight is a bond of good- 
ness; its blooms and opening leaves yearly, 
if not monthly, remind the possessor of the 
Do not, therefore, hesitate to give. 


giver. 


GRAFTING THE PEACH.—This is a prac- 
tice of general and successful adoption at 
the South. Stocks that were too small to 
bud at the proper time last fall are grafted 
in the spring. We have practiced it many 
times, and successfully, here at the North. 
We cut our grafts early in spring, before 
the buds start, just as we would for other 
grafting; and as soon as the frost is well 
out of the ground, and the peach buds 
swell rapidly, we draw away the soil from 
the crown of the young stock or plant, cut 
it off just at the junction of root and stalk, 
and apply our graft of two buds in the 
common way of splice or tongue grafting, 
wrapping with bass matting or woolen 
yarn, and then drawing the soil up around 
the graft, so that only the point of the 
upper bud is above ground. We have 
rarely failed of success by this practice. 


New Grapes.—Among the newer grapes 
for public favor, we notice two from New 
Jersey—the Conqueror and Challenge, in- 
troduced by W. F. Basset. They are 
described as hardy, produced from a cross 
between Concord and Royal Muscadine ; 
both black in color; ripening with and 
before the Concord, and superior to it. 
Another new one is named Duquett, or 
Duquett’s Seedling, from Orleans County, 
N. Y. It is described as white, transpa- 
rent, with only one seed in each grape, 
nearly as large as Isabella, with flavor of 
White Chasselas; vine, perfectly hardy, 
and ripens 1st of September in its native 
county. 
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From tre Sovru.—Our correspondence 
from horticulturists of the Southern States 
is of a cheering nature, for although they 
have suffered by the late war, yet we find 
the love of fruits and their culture brings 
man to man, and admits of no difference 
to intercept genial good feeling. We have 
many choice horticultural spirits at the 
South, and among them perhaps none of 
more repute than M. W. Phillips, of Chat- 
awa, Miss., and P. J. Berckmans, of 
Augusta, Ga. The former is a man of 
years; we don’t like to tell his age, fearing 
he may be sensitive, but we will say he 
has devoted thirty or more years, with 
means at command, to the advancement of 
fruit-growing at the South; and although 
now somewhat advanced and impaired, as 
to pecuniary means, he is devoting his 
energies and advice to the extension of 
fruit-growing at the South as one of the 
profitable and blessed occupations of man, 
Although in years, and unaccustomed to 
work, he is giving a daily example of the 
dignity of physical labor when connected 
with the brain. He looks forward with 
hope and expectancy to see the day when 
the South will export corn and other ma- 
terial products of life’s support to the 
North. He began his labors in pomology 
in 1832, and has continued steadfast to his 
love to the present time. He has fruited 
250 varicties of the pear, 150 of the apple, 
175 of the peach, and others in proportion, 
hesides cultivating extensively ornamental 
flowering plants. 

The latter gentleman, P. J. Berckmans, 
is younger in years, with great enthusiasm, 
a successful tree grower, and to whose, 
opinions relative to value of Southern fruits 
we ever pay respect. 


DELAWARE Bottom AprLE.—One of 
our correspondents from Vernon County, 
Missouri, writes us that an apple under 
this name was a valuable variety, and a 
favorite with old and young when he was 
a resident—a little west of Baltimore, Md. 
Our correspondent describes this apple as, 
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“Flat, with a red cheek; good for any use; 
cooks in a trice; especially fine for table 
and for apple-butter making ; neither sweet 
or acid, only delicious, and ripens late in 
August. A small, umbrella-topped tree, 
throwing its branches out horizontally.” 
Our correspondent suggests that perhaps 
David Prough, near Freedom, Carroll Coun- 
ty, Md., who is now the owner of the prop- 
erty on which this fruit is growing, may 
give us some insight of its history. Our 
correspondent seems to regard this as one 
of the good things not to be lost without a 
struggle, and we therefore hope some of 
our readers in Maryland will give it atten- 
tion. Perhaps N. H. Gore, of Freedom, 
Carroll County, will write us something of 
it. 

RESTRICTIONS ON PLANTS AND SEEDS.— 
William Heaver, Esq., writes: “ At a meet- 
ing of the Tennessee State Horticultural 
Society, it was resolved to memorialize 
Congress, and petition them to remove the 
restrictions on the importations of foreign 
trees, shrubs, plants, etc., by abolishing the 
duties on such articles.’ Other societies 
are invited to join in co-operation of this 
object. 

“ BUDDING THE SWEET CHERRY ON Mo- 
RELLO Stocks.”—‘“ McKinney, Warren Co., 
0.” The sweet cherries, such as Purple 
Guigne, etc., do perfectly well on the Mo- 
rello stocks. It is perhaps best to bud or 
graft them near to the ground; but if 
worked up three or more feet high, we 
have known them to continue healthy and 
productive over twenty years. The result 
and value of Morello as a stock is to bring 
the tree into early bearing and to produce 
a dwarf habit, the sap being mostly ex- 
pended in forming fruit buds instead of 
wood growth. 

STEELE’s JANET OR HuNTER APPLE.— 
Dr. N. M. Harding, of Vernon County, Mo., 
writes us that an apple under this name 
is there common, and a favorite; is flat, 
firm, a great keeper, and valuable to ship- 
pers. We respectfully ask of him more 
information of it. 
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Scraps rRoM My Note-Boox.—“ Look- 
ing over my last year’s note-book, I see a 
few little items noted that perhaps may be 
of interest to the readers of the Horticut- 
TuRIsT, and therefore I send them along 
without dressing. If not wanted, you can 
let them find their way to the waste-basket, 
and all right. E.” 

[Thank you; we conclude to print and 
send them to our readers instead of the 
waste-basket. Can’t you send more of the 
same sort? We should like them.—Eb.] 

Grape Buds,—* Some grapevines, covered 
with an inch or two of soil as winter pro- 
tection, when uncovered were found de- 
cayed ; they had evidently swelled by the 
warmth of the soil, and so were easily affect- 
ed. Mem.: After this I shall see to uncov- 
ering my vines as soon as possible in the 
spring; and then let them lie on the 
ground, not in it.” 

Farther on in my book I find, as con- 
nected with grapes: “Some vines pruned 
in March bled badly, and many of the last 
buds failed.” Query: Was it the bleed- 
ing, the loss of the crude sap, or the effect 
of atmosphere acting through the sap-ves- 
sels ? 

Currants.—“ Looking over my sorts, I 
note down Red Dutch as best of all—best 
for table, for jelly, and if to sell to custo- 
mers that know anything, best for market. 
If to sell to know-nothings, then the Cher- 
ry or Versallaise is the thing; it is large, 
sour, and juicy.” 

Blackberries.— Have been studying the 
blackberry hobby some; visited A., B., C., 
etc., and then looked at my own. All 
things considered, guess the Kittatiny is 
best of the lot, and shall plant more of it.” 

Italian Dwarf Peach.—“ Been reading 
about this, and bethought me of one de- 
scribed by William Prince in 1828, as 
Dwarf Orleans; looked it up, and am in- 
clined to think this Italian has no business 
with the name.” 

Whitewashing Walls,—‘“ Riding along, 
saw aman whitewashing his board fence 
on the south side, against which he was 
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training his grapes. Asked him why he 
did so. Said ‘They all whitewashed their 
walls for growing fruit in Hengland,’” 

Query: Which attracts the greatest heat, 
black or white ? 

Hot-Bed.—“ Started some seed in a hot- 
bed, others in cold frame; had no second 
hot-bed for replanting, and the plants got 
spindling, and when it was warm enough 
to transplant in open air, they did not ‘ go 
ahead’ to please me; but those grown in 
the cold frame went right along, and 
seemed to rather enjoy getting out of con- 
finement.” 

Mapison, Wis., Feb, 12, 1868. 

Mr. Eprror: IJ have just learned from a 
gentleman, who heard it from a horticul- 
turist somewhere, that the Black Naples 
variety of currants should be pruned an. 
nually in order to produce good fruit. I 
want to know when and how to prune. Is 
it by cutting out or off? When I first ob- 
tained and set out the bushes, I was told 
black currants wanted to be let alone, but 
this gentleman says the crop can be more 
than doubled by proper pruning. 

G, P. DELAPLAINE, 

[The Black Naples Currant requires just 
the same treatment as other varieties of 
black currants—little pruning, except to 
keep the bushes open and up from the 
ground. Unlike the white or red currants, 
its fruit is borne mostly on spurs and two- 
year-old wood, instead of on that of last 
year’s growth. The best time to prune is 
immediately after the ripening of the crop, 
but it may be done any time when the 
knife is sharp and the temperature above 
freezing-point. Mid-winter, however, would 
be a bad time, as the ends of all the cuts 
would dry and crack, and induce disease 
and decay. Strong, rather heavy, but 
rich loamy soil suits the black currant 
best. On such soils it is one of the most 
profitable of crops. If not readily sold in 
market, the fruit can be made into a jelly 
that will always sell at a high price. The 
Black Grape and Black Naples are the two 
best varieties. ] 
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New Fruits mm Uran.—James E. John- 
son, of St. George, Utah, writes us that the 
progress of fruit-growing in that Territory 
is wonderful, and while old varieties suc- 
ceed well, they have some new ones of 
surpassing merit. Among these he names 
Gates’ Apricot, which, he says, is a new 
seedling, much noted and widely dissemi- 
nated, size of the “ peach,” juicy, of rich 
flavor. 

He also writes of a new seedling grape, 
“raised from seeds of the Malaga, by Mr. 
Jarvis, of St. George, Utah, three years 
since. Vine, a great grower, stout canes, 
short jointed; leaves, intensely lobed; 
clusters, broad-shouldered ; berries, large, 
slightly oval, greenish amber; seeds, small ; 
skin, thin; pulp, tender, sweet, and deli- 
cious; vine, hardy.” 


LAYERS OF THE GRAPEVINE.—B. F. J. 
asks us to say when and how to layer grape- 
vines, to which we reply : 

ayers of the vine are made by taking 
early in spring a cane of the last year’s 
growth and bending it down; lay it along 
on the surface of the earth. After the buds 
have grown four to six inches long, rub off 
every other bud, and then dig a trench 
about four inches deep; lay the cane along 
in it, and draw on about two inches of 
soil. In two to three weeks thereafter, 
again go over the ground, and draw soil 
on to render the surface level; then place a 
small stake by the side of each growing 
bud or vine, and tie toit. In the fall, these 
should be cut apart in the soil, 7. ¢., sepa- 
rate the original cane half-way between the 
buds by cutting with a sharp spade or 
knife, then take them up carefully, and 
heel them in in some location where the 
water will drain quickly and readily from 
the surface. 

Layers of the growth of this year are 
often made and sold, but we can not con- 
sider them as perfect plants. Such layers, 


if left to grow the second summer, may 
become mature and perfect ; but if removed 
in spring and transplanted, ninety-five out 
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of every hundred, while they may live 
during the summer, will die the coming 
winter. We have watched this carefully, 
and our advice is, never to transplant a 
layer from green wood until it has had its 
second season in its natural bed. The lay- 
ers of green wood should not be separated 
from the parent plant until August of the 
second season. 


A New Pivum or Dwarr Hasit.—We 
have several letters respecting a new na- 
tive plum of quite a dwarf habit in growth 
of tree, found in Vernon Co., Mo. If the 
half that is said of it be true, it will soon 
find its way into favor of amateurs and 
commercial plum growers. It is said to be 
large, rich yellow, flesh melting and deli- 
cious, ripening in August. We shall look 
to our friends West this coming season for 
some more definite account of it. 


RASPBERRIES AT THE WEST.—The cul- 
tivation of raspberries everywhere within 
the reach of daily transportation to large 
cities has become one of the items of rural 
commerce, and it is important to gain all 
the knowledge we can as to the compara- 
tive value of varieties. Recently looking 
over a number of letters from our far West 
correspondents, we were struck with the 
universal expression relative to the hardi- 
hood and productiveness of their native 
varieties ; and with this in our mind, re- 
membering that the best blackberries we 
have are merely chance gathered superior 
wildlings, not attributable to the skill of 
man for their production, we feel anxious 
and desirous that energetic attention and 
thought be given to examination of our 
native wild raspberries in our new West- 
ern States and Territories. We hope our 
Western fruit-growers will look at this 
matter carefully in its season, and note 
down such plants as appear worthy. We 
shall be pleased to receive plants, one or 
more of such as promise well, and will 
give them a fair trial, and report in due 
time. 
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Swati Fruits an Arp in Surrort or 
One's Famiiy.—One of our correspond- 
ents writes us that his first trial in the fruit 
line, to relieve from the expense of bread 
He 
says he commenced with twenty feet square, 
and increased in two years to nearly one 


and meat, was growing strawberries, 


eighth of an acre, set six kinds mixed to- 
gether, and that patch of ground furnished 
all the berries the family and children 
could use, besides realizing from sales a 
surplus of over seventy dollars a year. 
Another of his reliances was the sour 
cherry, and he practices heading his trees 
in each year, taking out small crossing 
limbs, and obtains fruit in great abund- 
ance, and he says of larger and superior 
size to that of his neighbors who practice 


the let-alone method. 


DiscovERED RemMEpy For Ror IN THE 
GraPe.—Wm. Sumner, one of our occa- 
sional correspondents from South Carolina, 
writes of a remedy for rot in the grape, as 
follows : 

“T have in my possession a most import- 
ant discovery which I propose to furnish 
applicants for a reasonable sum. It is a 
remedy for the rot in grapes, accidentally 
discovered, and tested with success upon 
the Catawba, Isabella, Herbemont, Madei- 
ra, etc., all of which rot badly in this cli- 
mate. The Isabella has rotted so badly 
for years, that in many sections it has been 
cut down as a cumberer of the ground; 
while the Catawba, so valuable as a wine 
grape, has almost been abandoned, and 
one vor two inferior grapes (the Clinton, 
ete.), that are comparatively free from rot, 
have been taken up and are now being cul- 
tivated as the wine grapes of the United 
States. This remedy will restore the Ca- 
tawba to its place as the grape richest in 
glucose, and better adapted for making 
good wine without the addition of sugar 
than any other grape. The remedy is 
cheap, within the means of all who culti- 
vate the grape, and can be applied, if need 
be, with any of the other fertilizers with- 
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out injury to their properties. If we all 
had not been left so poor from the war, the 
remedy would have been given cheerfully 
to the public ; as it is, it may restore us to a 
competency.” 

We confess we ourselves have little faith 
in any of these so-called remedies, but it is 
worth while before denying a point to 
prove one’s denial, and therefore we hope 
to see this tested. 


Seepiinc CHerries.—William Heaver, 
Esq., a long time an active member of the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society, but re- 
cently moved to Nashville, Tenn., sends us 
a report of a fruit committee of the Cin- 
cinnati Horticultural Society, in which 
some seedling cherries are noticed as raised 
by Charles M. Buchanan, Clifton, Ohio. 
These were shown under numbers, and are 
of the heart varieties. Mr. Heaver writes 
that his “ Nos. 1 and 4 are superior in 
quality; and if they sustain the character 
they seem to possess, under other circum- 
stances of soil, situation, and culture, they 
will certainly be a desirable acquisition.” 

Aton (Itu.) Horticcuituran Socrery. 
—We are indebted to James E. Starr, the 
live secretary of this live Society for copi 
of its transactions, from time time. 
Judging from the reports, the Society is 
doing a world of good. 


to 


Its members are 
active in their love of the subject, and well 
disposed to dispense their knowledge, be- 
lieving that the more people know and 
think, the better they are, and the more 
progress toward the perfection of all things. 
In the report before us, as we write, of the 
January, 1868, meeting, we notice one rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary, which we 
especially commend as worthy adoption 
by all societies. It is as follows: “TI rec- 
ommend that efforts be made by corre- 
spondence, to obtain complete sets of the 
publications of other societies ; and to es- 
tablish a library and reading-room in the 
city, which shall also be used as a fruit- 
growers’ exchange in the fruit season.” 





